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A JAVANESE IN THE COURT DRESS AND IN THE WAR DRESS, 


JAVANESE SKETCHES. 
IV. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAVANESE, 


Tue Java, or Javanese language seems to belong to that 
of a more ancient nation than the Malays. The native 
population of Java, Madura, and Bali use exactly the 
same written character, so that one generic language 
seems to prevail throughout these islands. Of this lan- 
guage, however, there are four dialects, differing so mate- 
rially from each other as to be generally considered 
separate languages. But, as Raffles remarks, it is rather 
by admixture of other languages than by mere difference 
of dialect, that they are distinguished. The Javan lan- 
guage is as intimately connected with the Malaya, or 
general language of the Archipelago, on the one hand, as 
itis with the Sanskrit and Palion the other. In its struc- 
ture it is simple and regular, but remarkable for the 
profusion of words contained in it, for the minute dis- 
tinctions and shades of meaning, and the consequent 
extent of synonyms, and for difference of* dialect. 
Raffles says that in point of copiousness it may be put 
in competition with many of the more cultivated lan- 
guages of Europe and Asia, and that a dictionary would 
Vou, XX, x . 





perhaps be far from complete if it comprehended less 
than 20,000 words. 

But there is no feature of the language more remark- 
able than the distinction between the common language 
and what may be termed the polite language, or language 
of honour. The latter contains many words of Sanskrit . 
origin, and a portion of Malaya, and when borrowed 
from the vernacular Janguage, the words are slightly 
altered in orthography and pronunciation, to mark the 
distinction. So clearly is the line of distinction drawn 
in Java between the higher and lower classes of society, 
that on no account is any one, of whatever rank, allowed 
to address his superior in the common or. vernacular 
language of the country. This language is exclusively 
applied when addressing an inferior, or among the lower 
orders, where distinction of rank may not be acknow- 
ledged. Persons of high and equal rank, when dis- 
coursing among themselves, sometimes use the polite 
language, but in general they adopt a medium, by intro- 
ducing words belonging to both branches of the lan- 
guage, and this is generally adopted by them in epistolary 
correspondence. 

The knowledge of both languages is indispensable to 
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those who have to communicate with persons of a dif- 
ferent fank ffom themselves; for while the one is the 
language of address, the other must be that of reply. 
Children ate accustomed from thei? infaicy te employ 
the polite language in addressing their parents and rela- 
tions, arid this, added to the mode in which they are 
instructed in the written language of their country, 
early impresses upon their memory the corresponding 
terms to be used according to the occasion. 

In addition to the languages already mentioned, there 
is a poetic or classic language, in which are written all 
the historical and poetical compositions of note, as well 
as most of the ancient inscriptions on stone and copper, 
which are found in different parts of the island. 

The different languages used between persons of dif- 
ferent ranks is probably only one of those gradual results 
attending the gradual growth of arbitrary power, exer- 
cised over a simple and inoffensive people. Its effects 
can be traced in the general relations which subsist 
between different ranks. No person is allowed to stand 
in the presence of a superior. When a native chief 
moves abroad, it is usual for all persons of inferior rank 
among whom he passes to lower their bodies to the 
ground, till they actually sit on their heels, and to remain 
in this posture till he is gone by. The same rule is 
observed within doors, and instead of an assembly rising 
on the entrance of a great man, as in Europe, it sinks 
to the ground, and remains so duting his presence. 

Marriages in Java are not contracted by the parties 
themselves, but by their parents or relations on their 
behalf. Such interference is rendered necessary by the 
early age at which the matrimonial union is formed. 
During the period that intervenes between the applica- 
tion of the friends of the boy, to the parents or guard- 
ians of the girl fot their concurrence in the match, and 
the obtainment of it, her condition is distinguished by 
the term tétékon (enquired for): when the consent of 


her parents is obtained, it is termed lamar (solicited). 


When matters have proceeded thus far, a present of 
different valuables is sent by the intended bridegroom to 
the bride, and her acceptance of it, implying that she 
concurs in the previous steps taken towards her settle- 
ment, renders the contract binding. By any reluctance 
to complete his engagement, the bridegroom forfeits to 
his betrothed these earnest gifts; but, if the obstacles 
originate with her, she is bound to return them. 

A “fortunate” day is selected for the marriage, when 
the parties proceed to the mosque, and a short ceremony 
is performed. Stiould the bridegroom be unable to 
attend, he follows the singular custom of sending his 
kris, or dagger, which is deemed a sufficient representa- 
tive for its owner, who, however, performs his part in 
the subsequent processions by a regularly appointed 
proxy. 

On the wedding day, or sometimes the day following, the 
bridegroom dressed in his best clothes, mounted on horse- 
back, accompanied by all his friends, and attended with 
music in the front and rear, proceeds at noon to the dwelling 
of the bride, who, on his approach, comes out to meet him 
at the door. In some districts, before their nearer approach, 
the bride and bridegroom throw simultaneously a bundle of 
siri (betel) at each other with considerable foree, with the 
intention, it is said, of learning, from the dexterity with 
which the parties respectively perform this singular feat, and 
the success that attends it, which of them will be best able 
to maintain their privileges or gain an ascendancy during 
the continuance of their union. They prognosticate] that, 
if the bundle of the bridegroom touch the head of the bride, 
it is an infallible sign that he must rule; otherwise, the 
reverse. 


After this, the bride receives the bridegroom with a 
low obeisanice: both are then placed in a situation ele- 
vated above the rest of the company and in token of 
ever afterwards sharing the same sustenance, they com- 
mence eating betel from the same betel-box. 

The: marriage ceremonies are subject to variations in 
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different provinces; but the general features are such as 
we have described them. 

The Javanese are fond of dramatic entertaitients, of 
which they have two kinds; the ‘dpeng, wherein the 
characters are represented by men, who, except when 
performing before the sovereign, wear masks: and the 
wdyang, in which they are represented by shadows. 

he subject of the tépeng is invariably taken from 
the adventures of Panji, the favourite hero of Javan 
story. In the performances before the sovereign, the 
several characters themselves recite their parts; but, in 
general, the Dalang, or manager, recites the speeches, 
while the performers have only to “suit the action 
to the word.” The subject of the performances in 
the wayangs, or scenic shadows, is taken from the 
history or mythology of the people. The characters 
are represented by figures, about two feet high, stamped 
or cut out of pieces of thick leather, and painted and 
gilt with great care so as to form some supposed re- 
semblance of the characters of the individuals intended 
to be personified. The figures are, however, strangely 
distorted and grotesque, the nose in particular being 
unusually prominent. The figures are fastened upon 
a horn spike, and have a piece of thin horn hanging 
from each hand, by means of which the arms, which 
are jointed at the elbow and shoulder, can be moved at 
the discretion of the manager. A white cloth is drawn 
tightly over an oblong frame, ten or twelve feet long 
and five feet high, and being placed opposite the specta- 
tors, is illuminated by means of a lamp hanging behind 
it. Previous to the commencement of the performance, 
the dalang, who is seated behind the curtain, arranges 
the different characters on each side of the curtain, by 
sticking them into a long plantain stem which is laid 
along the bottom: usie begins, and then the 
several characters ate presented, extracts of the history 
are repeated and the dialogue is carried on, gene- 
rally at the discretion and by the invention of the 
manager, who not only puts the puppets in motion, but 
repeats theit parts, interspersing them with detached 
verses illustrative of the story. e dalang is a person 
of great importan¢e on these occasions: he animates the 
whole machinery of the piece, regulates the time of the 
music with a small hammef, and undertakes the parts of 
all the performers, _ 

The Javanese are also much attached to dancing, to 
the performances of posture-masters or clowns: they also 
delight in tilts and tournaments; combats between the 
buffalo and the tiger; between the ram and the wild- 
hog, and other exhibitions in which the senses or the 
passions are likely to be gratified. 

Among their games of skill may be reckoned those of 
chess, drafts, and several minor games played with 
pieces or balls on boards of a somewhat similar construc- 
tion. 

In chess (chatur,) the pieces are named the ratu or 
king; the gee or minister, corresponding with our queen; 
two prahu or vessels, corresponding with our rooks; 
two mantri, corresponding with bishops; two jéran or 
horses, corresponding with knights; the bidak, or pawns: 
and are arranged as in the European game, except that 
each king is placed on the left-hand of the queen, and 
consequently opposite to the adversary’s queen. The 
moves are also the same; except that the king, if he has 
not been checked, may move two squares the first time, 
either as a knight or otherwise; and that the pawn may 
move two squares the first move, even though it should 
pass the check of an adversary’s pawn. When a pawn 
reaches the adversary’s first line, it must retrograde three 
moves diagonally before it can become a queen, except 
it has reached the rock’s square, in which case it becomes 
a queen at once. There may be any number of queens 
on the board at one time. The king cannot castle after 
having been checked. Castling is performed by two 
moves; the castle must first be brought up to the king: 
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after which the king may pass ever the castle at any 
future move, provided he shall not have been checked, 
or that no piece has occupied the square he would move 


into. A piece or pawn must remain on the board till 


the last; if the king is left alone, it is considered as 
stalemate, and he wins. 

In the transactions of money concerns, the women are 
always considered superior to the men, and from the 
common labourer to the chief of a province, it is usual 
for the husband to intrust his pecuniary affairs entirely 
to his wife. The women alone attend the markets, and 
conduct all the business of buying and selling. It is 
proverbial to say that the Javan men are fools in money 
matters. The women also perform the offices of barbers 
and hair-dressers. 

The Javanese mode of thief-taking is curious. As 
it is usual for a thief to have but little covering on his 
body, and oil himself all over, that he may slip from the 
hands of any one who may seize him, the Javanese 
make use of a long wooden pole, with branches of 
brambles inverted within a fork at the end, and by means 
of this simple contrivance they avoid the risk of being 
wounded, and effectually secure the offender, who cannot 
escape without tearing his skin. 

The written law of the island, according to which 
justice is administered and the courts are regulated, is 
that of the Koran, as modified by custom and usage. 
The Javanese have now been converted to the Mahom- 
medan religion about three centuries and a half; but, as 
Raffles remarks, * of all the nations who have adopted 
that creed, they are among the most recent converts; 
and it may be safely added, that few others are so little 
acquainted with its doctrines, and partake so little of its 
zeal and intolerance.” 

In these Sketches of Java and the Javanese our chief 
authority has been the History of Java by Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, to which admirable work we must refer 
the reader who desires further information on this inter- 
esfing subject. Our object has been to give a general 
idea of Java and the Javanese as they are, and not as 
they have been. We have therefore omitted all mention 
of the celebrated antiquities which abound in the island 
to such an extent that one writer is almost disposed to 
consider Java to have been the stronghold of Hinduism. 
In a future article we propose to deseribe the ruins of 
one vast pile called “ The Thousand Temples,” when we 
shall have an opportunity of describing the ancient con- 
dition of this interesting island. 

The colonial history of Jaya may be summed up in 
few words. The Portuguese reached Java in 1511, and 
formed small settlements shortly after. The Dutch in 
1595 established themselves at Bantam, where, in 1602, 
the English erected a factory. This was the first East 
India possession of the English. The English and the 
Portuguese were, however, soon obliged to yield to the 
Dutch, who built Batavia, and gradually enlarged their 
dominion, until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century they succeeded in dividing the empire of the 
Susuhtman into two parts, and appropriated the greater 
hater to themselves, At the same time both the Susu- 

unan and the Sultan became subject to the Dutch, and 
were obliged to sell them, at low and fixed prices, large 
quantities of rice, sugar, coffee, and pepper. When 
Holland was united to the empire of Napoleon, the 
British took possession of the island in 1811, but restored 
it to the Dutch in 1816, after the fall of Napoleon. 





‘Wnaence comes it to pass that we have so much patience 
with those who are maimed in body, and so little with those 
who are defective in mind? It is because the cripple 
acknowledges that we have the use of our legs; whereas 
the fool obstinately maintains that we are the persons who 
halt in understanding, Without this difference in the case, 
neither object would move our resentment, but both our 
compassion, —PascaL, 
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BATTLES BETWEEN RED AND BLACK ANTS. 


M. Hanuarr saw these insects approach in armies composed 
of their respective swarms, and advancing towards each 
other in the greatest order. The Formica rufa marched 
with one in front, on a line from nine to twelve feet in 
length, flanked by several corps in square masses, composed 
of from twenty to si 1, individuals, 

The second species — blacks) forming an army much 
more numerous, marched to meet the enemy on a very 
extended line, and from one to three individuals abreast. 
They left a detachment at the foot of their hillock to defend 
it against any unlooked-for attack, The rest of the army 
marched to battle, with its right wing supported by a solid 
corps of several hundred individuals, and the left wing sup- 
ported by a similar body of more than a thousand. ‘These 
groups advanced in the greatest order, and without changing 
their positions. The two lateral corps took no part in the 

resent action. That of the right wing made a halt, and 
ormed an army of reserve; whilst the corps which marched 
in column on the left wing manceuvred so as to turn the 
hostile army, and advaneed with a hurried march to the 
hillock of the Formica rufa, and took it by assault, 

The two armies attacked each other, and fought for a 
long time without breaking their lines. At length, disorder 
appeared in various points, and the combat was maintained 
in detached groups; and after a bloody battle, which con- 
tinued from fe to four hours, the Formica rufa were put 
to flight, and forced to abandon their two hillocks, and go off 
to establish themselves at some other point with the remains 
of their army. 

The most interesting part of this exhibition, says M. 
Hanhart, was to see these insects reciprocally making 
prisoners and transporting their own wounded to their 

illocks, Their devotedness to the wounded was carried se 
far that the Formica rufa, in conveying them to their nests 
allowed themselves to be killed by the little blacks, without 
any resistance, rather than abandon their precious charge. 
eww the observation of M. Huber, it is known that when 
an ant-hillock is taken by the enemy, the vanquished are 
reduced to slavery, and employed in the interior labours of 
their habitation —Bull. Univ., Mai, 1826. 


Do you not apprehend that imitations, if they shall have 
been practised and persevered in from early youth, become 
established in the habits and nature, in the gestures of the 
body, and the tones of the voice, aid lastly, in the intellest 
itself.—Pato, 


One of the most remarkable features in the history of the 
gipsies is the striking similarity of their pursuits in every 
region of the globe to which they have penetrated ; they are 
not merely alike in limb and in feature, in the cast and 
expression of the eye, in the colour of the hair, in their 
walk and gait, but everywhere they seem to exhibit the 
same tendencies, and to hunt for their bread by the same 
means, as if they were not of the human, but rather of the 
animal species, and in lieu of reason were endowed with a 
kind of instinct which assists them to a very limited extent 
and no farther. In no part of the world are they found 
engaged in the cultivation of the earth, or in the service of 
a regular master; but in all lands they are jockeys, or 
thieves, or cheats, and if ever they devote themselves to 
any toil, or trade, it is assuredly in every material point 
one and the same. We have found them in the heart of 
a wild mountain, hammering iron, and manufacturing from 
it instruments either for their own use, or that of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. They may be seen employer 
in a similar manner in the plains of Russia, or in the bosom 
of its eternal forests; and whoever inspects the site where a 
horde of gipsies has eneamped, in the grassy lines beneath 
the hazel bushes of merry England, is generally sure to find 
relies of tin and other metal, avouching that they there 
have been exercising the arts of the tinker or the smith. 
Perhaps nothing speaks more forcibly for the qunatty af 
this sect or caste than the tenacity with which they 
uniformly preserved their peculiar customs, since the period 
of their becoming generally known; for, unless their habits 
had become a part of their nature, which could’ onl 
have been effected by a strict devotion to them through a 
long succession of generations, it is not to be supposed that 
after their arrival in civilised Europe, they could have re- 
tained and ‘cherished them, precisely in the same manner, 
in the various countries where they have found an asylum, 
Borrab’s Gipsies, 
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THE COCHINEAL INSECT. 


CACTUS COCHINILLIFER, 


WE cannot better commence our second notice of this 
interesting insect than by giving our readers an account 
of the expedition of M. Thierry de Menonville, by whose 
persevering exertions the culture of the cochineal first 
became known and adopted by the inhabitants of St. 
Domingo, and some other of the West India islands. 
T hat gentleman left Port au Prince, in St. Domingo, 
in January; 1777, with the express object of procuring 
some of the living cochineal insects in Mexico, and 
bringing them away, to be afterwards propagated in the 
French West India islands; an enterprise for the expense 
of which four thousand livres had been allotted by the 
Frenclt government. He proceeded by the Havannah 
to Vera Cruz, and was there informed that the finest 
cochineal insects were produced at Guaxaca, a distance 
of seventy leagues. Owing to the jealousy of the 
Spanish government there was great difficulty in pene- 
trating to this district, and M. Thierry had recourse to 
a method which we cannot pretend to justify, since it 
owed its success to a departure from truth. He first 
feigned ill health, and obtained permission to use the baths 
of the river Magdalena; but instead of going thither he 
proceeded, through various difficulties and dangers, as fast 
as possible to Guaxaca, where, after making his observa- 
tions, and obtaining the requisite information, he affected 
to believe that the cochineal insects were highly useful 
in compounding an ointment for his pretended disorder, 
the gout. Anxious to relieve the supposed sufferer, the 
unsuspecting Indians allowed him to purchase a quantity 
of nopals, covered with these insects, of the fine or 
domestic breed. These he put into boxes and covered 
with other plants, and pretending that the whole con- 
sisted of botanic trifles unwor thy of notice, he contrived 
to get them away and to escape the scrutiny of the 
government, who had strictly prohibited the exporta- 
tion of the living cochineal. But his difficulties were 
not i over: notwithstanding all his care many of 
the Mexican plants drooped and died, and he would 
inevitably have lost the greater part of his precious 
freight, had not the ship been driven by a violent 
storm into the Bay of Campeachy, where he found and 
added to his collection another species of cactus, 
which, though not so advantageous in the culture of 
the cochineal as the true nopal of Mexico, yet proved 
capable of nourishing the insect. This plant, as described 
by Thierry, agrees precisely with the Cactus cochinillifer, 
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which we have given as the illustration of our article. 
Thierry arrived safely with his acquisition at Port au 
Prince on the 25th of September of the same year. 
Though almost unaided in his task he persevered in cul- 
tivating not only the fine sort, which he brought from 
Mexico, but also the sylvestre, which he afterwards found 
wild in St. Domingo; and so successfully, that in 1789 
there were more than four thousand plants im a single 
nopalery, the produce having been ascertained by chemists 
to be equal in quality to that of Mexico. Unhappily, 
the political troubles of St. Domingo, consequent upon 
the French revolution, caused the total destruction of 
the plantations. ~~ ° 

The cactus cochinillifer, or, as Thierry calls it, Cacte 
de Campéche, is nine feet high; the older parts of the 
stem and branches are cylindrical, or but slightly com- 
pressed; the younger branches are everywhere prolife- 
rously jointed, that is, shooting out new branches at the 
summit of the former ones; these branches are from four 
inches to a foot in length, much compressed, flattened, 
of a dark green colour, and having when young several 
scattered, curved, fleshy leaves, scarcely half an inch 
long, which soon fall off, leaving a white scar. This 
cactus is destitute of spines; the flowers are three inches 
long; and ‘of a bright rose colour, and are succeeded by a 
berry of a fine red throughout, having a number of seeds 
enveloped in pulp. This species has been successfully 
employed in several of the West India islands for rearing 
both the wild and the fine cochineal. The Rev. L. 
Guilding, in writing to Dr. Hooker a few years ago from 
the island of St. Vincent’s, thus spoke of the cactus 
cochinillifer:—“I possess a considerable nursery of this 
cactus, inhabited by thousands of the true Coceus cacti, 
and I do not despair of being able to send to the Society 
of Arts a large quantity of dried insects before the ter- 
mination of the present year.” Like all its congeners, 
this cactus increases readily by having the joints stuck in 
the ground, and the plant flourishes best in a dry and 
barren soil. On this plant the wild cochineal becomes 
almost as fine as the domestic sort, and loses much of 
the cottony substance which naturally belongs to it, and 
which deteriorates from its value. 

The great enemies of the cochineal insects, both fine 
and wild, have been stated to be several smaller insects, 
which prey upon them and suck their juices; but, accord- 
ing to M. Thierry, the loss arising from this cause 
scarcely amounts to more than two out of every hundred 
insects. The most formidable barrier which exists to 
the cultivation of the cochineal is found in the season 
itself. The Indians in Mexico are sometimes hindered 
from gathering the fine cochineal for a whole season on 
account of the rain ; and the same cause ruins their har- 
vests when they have sown too early in October, or too 
late in April. A heavy storm descending on a district 
sown with cochineal completely ruins the crop, and with 
it the hopes and fortunes of the Indians. There are 
four sorts of rains prevalent in those parts of America 
where the cochineal is principally found, ¢.e., first, 
that which resembles our Scotch mist, consisting of a 
thick haze or vapour, not at all injurious to either the 
fine or the wild cochineal; secondly, soft rains, like our 
ordinary showers of Europe, which are unaccompanied 
by wind, and have a gentle perpendicular descent, some- 
times lasting for four-and-twenty-hours. These do not 
affect the cochineal sylvestre, but the fine cochineal 
suffers from them, though if the insect has reached the 
age of one month it survives their influence. Thirdly, 
there are heavy showers not driven by winds, but falling 
in large drops and with considerable violence for the 
space of a quarter of an hour more or less. The fine 
cochineal cannot endure these showers, but falls and 
dies, while the sylvestre bears them, and is but slightly 
inconvenienced by them. Lastly, there is the tempest, 
or storm accompanied with thunder, lightning, and violent 
winds; the rain falls from heaven like a cataract, and 
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makes a greater noise in its descent than is occasioned 
by our most violent hail-storms, while it commits more 
terrible ravages on the vegetable world. These storms 
are fatal to both sorts of cochineal, though the wild may be 
in part made useful if gathered the day after the storm, 
and before those that were killed by it have begun to 
decay. It generally happens that the heavy rains and 
tempests cease in October, and do not re-commence be- 
fore April: all this space is therefore left for the rearing 
of the cochineal, though there are in those countries, as 
well as in our own, unexpected changes in the weather, 
that sometimes blight the hopes of the cultivator. Some- 
times when the crop of cochineals has been sown (as it 
is called) in the early part of October, there comes the 
last storm of the rainy season, and ruins everything. 
The only resource in such cases is to commence another 
sowing immediately, by which means the harvest is only 
delayed for three weeks or a month. 

It remains to notice some of the other species of 
cochineal, which, before the Mexican insect was known, 
were employed in the business of dyeing. One of these 
is an inhabitant of cold countries, which it seems to 
prefer to more temperate climates. It is common in 
Poland, and is known as the Coccus tinctorius Polonicus. 
It is found at the root of the plant, which has been 
named by Ray, Polygonum cocciferum, and looks like a 
little red grain, adhering to the plant. It is very nearly 
spherical, and the largest nearly equal in bulk to a grain 
of pepper. Each grain is said to be lodged in a sort of 
cup like that of an acorn, the external part of which is 
rough, the internal polished. Sometimes only one or 
two of these grains are found on a plant, sometimes as 
many as forty. Observation has shown that from these 
little grains insects issue forth, which have two antenne 
and six feet; that at the end of some days these insects 
grow shorter and cease to walk; and that when the 
have become immoveable, their body is covered with 
a cottony down. What distinguishes this cochineal from 
the other species is, that after having been round and 
immoveable, it again moves its feet and changes form, 
from round becoming oblong. . This insect is gathered 
every two years, immediately after the summer solstice, 
because then it is full of juice of a purple colour. In 
order to detach the insect from the plant to which it has 
affixed itself, it is necessary to take up the latter by the 
roots; the insects are then scraped off, and the plant 
replaced in its former situation. The cochineal is 
separated by means of a sieve from the earth which ad- 
heres to it, and is then wetted with vinegar, or hot water, 
and exposed to the sun to cause it to die and dry up. It 
is said that this drug is bought by the Turks and 
Armenians, to dye silk, wool, morocco, and the tails of 
their horses, while the women employ it to redden the 
extremities of their feet and hands. Other uses are 
mentioned for this cochineal, such as the making, with 
the addition of chalk and gum arabic, a kind of lac, equal 
to Florence lac. But the properties of the cochineal of 
the polygonum are so inferior to those of the Mexican 
insect, that the latter is invariably used in all fine dyes. 

There is another species of cochineal, indigenous to 
Russia, from which the inhabitants extract a crimson 
dye. No attempt has yet been made in France, that we 
are aware of, to procure a dye from the insects of this 
genus, which are so abundant there, and so hurtful to 
orange and other trees, though it is very probable the 
attempt might be attended with considerable success. 

Of the species that have not been applied to any 
economic purpose, we may notice that which is nourished 
by the elm, and which, in appearance, much resembles the 
Mexican insect. It is principally found in the forked 
part of the younger branches, and may be seen, towards 
the middle of summer, resembling a little oval convex 
mass, of a brown-red colour, surrounded with a white or 
cottony cord. Towards the middle of July, a great 
number of young insects issue from the nest, and may be 
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seen running on the branches of the elm: they are of a 
yellowish-white colour, and have two antenne and six 
short feet. They soon fix themselves, and remain 
immovable all through the winter. In the spring the 
female lays her eggs, and then dies, dries up, and sub- 
sequently falls from the nest. There is also another 
species peculiar to the branches of the alder: this is the 
Coccus farinarius, remarkable for the abundance of its 
cottony covering. De Geer stripped one of these cochi- 
neals of its covering, and a similar envelope, though less 
thick, made its appearance on the following day, thus 
showing the abundance of the provision made for this 
small and apparently insignificant creature. 

The Coceus ficus carice is a very destructive insect im 
the south of Europe and the Levant. It produces the 
worst effect on fig-trees, drying them up by pumping out 
the juice, and causing the sap to flow. The presence of 
the insects on these trees is shown by the following 
marks. The trees lose their leaves sooner than others ; 
in the new shoots the intervals of the knots become 
smaller every year; the number of figs diminishes ; the 
fruit falls without ripening; the leaves and branches 
are covered with black spots; and when the trees have 
gone through these stages of decay, the winter finishes 
their existence. Very imperfect success has attended 
the various means devised for getting rid of these insects; 
is is only during winter that they can be attacked with 
any advantage, since the methods employed to reduce 
their numbers would at any other season prove injurious 
to the trees they inhabit. When a tree is greatly in- 
fested with these insects, the figs can scarcely be 
eaten, for they cannot be gathered without crushing some 
of the insects, then offensive on account of the thick red 
juice issuing from them. In drying figs for exportation, 
care is taken to stir them well upon the hurdles, that 
any cochineals attaching to them may be the more 
easily removed. 

The annual consumption of true cochineal in Great 
Britain is about 750 bags, or 150,000 lbs. weight, 
value 275,000/. The fine unadulterated cochineal will 
have a gray colour, bordering on purple: the gray is 
owing to the powder which naturally covers the insect, 
and of which a little adheres, and also to a waxy fat: 
the purple shade arises from the colour having been 
partially extracted by the water in which they were 
killed. |The insect is wrinkled with parallel furrows 
across its back, which are intersected by a longitudinal 
one ; hence they are easily distinguished by a quick eye 
from the smooth, glistening, black grains, of no value, 
called East India cochineal, with which it is often shame- 
fully adulterated. 

A system of adulterating cochineal has lately been 
detected, which has been practised for many years on a 
prodigious scale, by a mercantile house in London. “ I 
have analysed,” says Dr. Ure, “ about a hundred samples 
of such cochineal, from which it appears that the genuine 
article is moistened with gum-water, agitated in a box or 
leather bag, first with sulphate of baryta in fine powder, 
afterwards with bone or ivory black, to give it the 
appearance of negra cochineal, and then dried. By this 
means about twelve per cent. of the worthless heavy 
spar is sold at the price of cochineal, to the enrichment 
of the sophisticators, and the disgrace of British trade 
and manufactures.” 

The colouring matter of the cochineal is very soluble 
in water, and is called carminium, from its being the 
basis of a carmine. The value attached to cochineal in 
our manufactures may be gathered from the quantity 
imported, and the value annexed to it. The high price of 
this article has long induced dyers to look out for 
cheaper substitutes in dyeing red, and both madder and 
lac have been made to supersede cochineal to a consider- 
able extent. This circumstance, together with improved 
methods of cultivating the cochineal, has led to a reduc- 
tion in the price of the latter. 
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REMARKABLE PROPERTY OF THE 
FRAXINELLA. 


Amone the physical phenomena exhibited during the 
life of vegetables, and which may engage us in studies 
of a curious and interesting nature, one of the most 
remarkable is that which is generally attributed to the 
plant called Fraxinella. This plant is said to be sur- 
rounded, at particular parts of the day, during the heat 
of summer, with an inflammable atmosphere, which may 
be set fire to by bringing a taper near it, and this with- 
out causing any injury to the plant itself. In order to 
account for this remarkable phenomenon, it has been 
imagined that the plant is continually emitting a vapour, 
which, not being so readily transmitted by the surround- 
ing air, remains around it in a condensed form, or that 
it is retained from further expansion by its own vital 
energy. 

This singular faet has not been noticed by botanists 
except in a very general manner. They do not appear 
to have studied it attentively for themselves, the only 
precise details we meet with on the subject being given 
by Bose, in the Dictionary of Natural History. He 
says that the extremity of the stalks, and the petals of 
the flowers, in the fraxinella, are covered with numerous 
small vessels filled with essential oil. In very hot 
weather these vessels emit a vapour of a powerful 
odour, which is inflammable, and so abundant, that if, 
towards evening when the cooler air has somewhat 
condensed it, you bring a lighted taper near to the plant 
there appears all at once a bright light, which spreads 
around the fraxinella without doing it any injury. 

M. Biot was induced by accidentally witnessing this 
reagan to give it his attention and study, and we 

ave translated the results of his observations for the 
benefit of our readers. 

Supposing at first sight, with all uthers who had 
studied the subject, that an ethereal emanation really 
surrounded the plant, he made several experiments, but 
all of them failed of suceéss: he then examined the cor- 
tical vessels from whence the supposed inflammable 
atmosphere was said to proceed. Those vessels, as 
seen through the microscope, present the appearance of 
small glands terminated by a sort of conical gullet, 
drawn out to a point at its extremity. They have been 
accurately represented by Mirbel, in his Elémens 
d' Anatomie et de Physiologie Végétale. These glands 
are distributed more or less abundantly on all parts of 
the stalk, and especially on the peduncles or flower- 
stalks, where, at the part where the flower is inserted, 
they are very numerous. We may also trace them on 
the edges of the leaflets, and on the edges and veins of 
the petals, on the stamens, styles, and even on the seeds 
and ovaries. Among these vessels, some are sessile, 
others placed on a footstalk, the latter being frequent 
on the more vigorous parts of the plant. Though at 
first very small, they increase in proportion to the 
growth of the plant, and their surface, examined with 
the microscope under a strong light, presents a beautiful 
mottled appearance of red and green. ‘This is the case 
only with the variety bearing red flowers ; in the white 
fraxinella it is entirely green. The interior is filled 
with a colourless liquid, through which the light is 
refracted in foci. At the extremity of this point, M. 
Biot frequently observed a small limpid drop, as if a 
part of the internal liquid dilated by the elevation of 
the temperature, or secreted by the vital energy, had 
escaped without. These observations made him think 
that the developement of the flame around the plant 
might be perfectly produced by simultaneous ignition, 
or almost instantaneously propagated by these number- 
less vessels filled with essential oil. On this supposition 
the heat of summer was no longer necessary for the 
actual production of the phenomenon, but simply for 
the maturation of the inflammable liquid contained in 
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the vessels, which, once formed and matured, no longer 
depended upon heat or cold, nor upon the time of the 
day. ignition could only thus take place on contact 
with the inflamed body, or, at least, on a very near 
approach to contact, in order to burst the vessels. Thug 
it must take place according to the law of suetion and 
of propagation belonging to small globules in juxtapo- 
sition, filled with liquid, and not with the instantaneous 
effect of a volume of gas. It was in this manner ‘of 
regarding the phenomenon that M. Biot conducted his 
succeeding experiments, of which he has given us an 
account of a few. 

On the 26th of April, 1830, he endeavoured to pro- 
duce ignition on the peduncle of a flowering bunch of the 
red variety of fraxinella, which appeared to be full of 
yessels well filled with the inflammable liquid. He 
could not obtain a continued flame, but merely a few 
local explosions, such as we can produce by spirting the 
essential oil from the rind of an orange on the flame of 
a candle. The rest of the plant being less thickly 
covered with the secreting glands, did not present any 
appearance of ignition, This experiment was repeated 
at the same period of the following year, with precisely 
the same result. In those parts where the plant had 
previously been ignited, the glands seemed blackened 
and obliterated. On the 15th of May, 1830, many 
flower stalks had acquired their full developement, the 
glands being considerably swelled, and furrowed upon 
their surface. The weather throughout the day was 
cold and dry, as it was in the evening when he 
tried his experiment. The trial sueceeded when the 
flame was held under the flower stalks of some 
completely or partially developed blossoms, especially 
near the insertion of the flowers, where the glands were 
most abundant, The ignition, though evident, was not 
sufficient to rise spontaneously from the base of one 
flower to that of another; it was necessary to apply the 
taper successively to each point, but so slightly as not 
to injure the stalks. Among those which presented the 
phenomenon were some which had been attempted in 
vain, the month before ; and even the others, where the 
the glands had been actually destroyed by a previous 
ignition, were capable of yielding it anew, after the 
lapse of a week, other glands doubtless becoming matu- 
rated after the former trial. In the third trial, which* 
took place on the 22nd of May, the developement of the 
plant being more advanced, the combustion went on 
with vivacity on all the stalks. The repetition of the 
phenomenon was observed many times by M. Biot, who 
marked its appearance on the same stalk at different 
times and under different circumstances. He pro- 
duced it, on the same stalk, seven or eight times 
during one season, by choosing successively the different 
parts on which to operate; nor did he find it necessary 
that the experiment should be made particularly in the 
evening, any more than at another part of the day. 
Lastly he observed, that the flame is easily propagated 
in an upward direction, especially in the flowering clus- 
ters, but that it is much less easy to promote it in 
a downward direction; it may also take place on the 
central peduncle of a cluster, without being developed 
on all the lateral ones, though the latter may be in a 
proper state to experiment upon, if the taper is applied 
separately to each. ; 

This power to separate and isolate the effects produced 
is quite intelligible under the system of globules, sepa- 
rately distributed over all parts of the plant, but it is not 
consistent with the theory of the existence of a volume 
of inflammable air, such as is generally supposed to 
envelope the plant in question. 

The phenomenon which we have been describing may 
be observed on both varieties cf fraxinella, that with red 
and that with white flowers, but less easily and less 
frequently on the latter, where the glands are some- 
what smaller, and are also less thickly disposed on the 
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stem. We know that the external temperature modify- 
ing the degree of maturation of the plant must con- 
siderably influence the quantity of essential oil produced 
by it. So it happens that in cold seasons the glands of 
the fraxinella are not so perfectly developed as in more 
favourable ones, and in consequence the production of 
the curious phenomenon above described is less frequent, 
and less easy to be observed. 





EASY LESSONS IN CHESS. 
V. 


Tue information contained in the four previous lessons 
constitutes as it were the Grammar atid Vocabulary of 
Chess. You have now to become acquainted with the 
Laws of the Game. The following is the Code of Laws 
adopted by the London Chess Club, established in 1807, 
and recently revised by the Committee of that Society. 
We submit these laws to your notice without attempting 
to explain or illustrate them, Chess-players in general 
object to any commentary on their laws: they consider 
them adequate to explain their own meaning, and should 
any doubtful case arise as to the intention of a particular 
law, reference to some disinterested party is far more 
satisfactory than to the remarks of a Commentator. 
But before you read these laws we would impress upon 
you the advice of Mr. Lewis, the eminent player, and 
author of several valuable works on the game:— 

* Always play strictly according to the laws of the game; 

even if your adversary take back moves, or do not play a 
piece he has touched, never do so yourself; I have met with 
many who entirely object to take odds, but who neverthe- 
less are willing enough to take back moves, as if that were 
not taking odds, and great odds too. 
We may add that unless this advice be strictly attended 
to, you will soon contract a careless and slovenly style 
of play, and most of the beneficial influence of this noble 
game will be lost upon you. 


THE LAWS OF CHESS. 

I. The Chess-board must be so placed that each yee 
has a white corner square nearest his right hand. if the 
board have been improperly placed, it must be adjusted, 
provided four moves on each side have not been played, but 
not afterwards, : 

Il, If a piece or pawn be misplaced at the beginning of 
the game, either’ player may insist upon the mistake being 
rectified, if he discover it before playing his fourth move, 
but not afterwards. 

III. Should a player at the commencement of the game, 
omit to place all his men on the board, he may correct the 
ag before playing his fourth move, but not after- 
wards, 

IV. If a player, undertaking to give the odds of a piece 
or pawn, neglect to*remove it from the board, his adver- 
sary, after four moves have been played on each side, has 


the choice of proceeding with, or recommencing the game. ' 


V. When no odds are given, the players must take the 
first move of each game alternately, drawing lots to deter- 
mine who shall begin the first game. Ifa game be drawn, 
the playet who began it has the first move of the following 
one. 

VI. The player who gives odds, has the right of moving 
first in each game, unless otherwise agreed. Whenever a 

pawn is given, it is understood to be always the King’s 
ishop’s Pawn. 

VII. A piece or pawn touched must be played, unless, at 
the moment of touching it, the player say “J’adoube,” or 
words to that effect; but if a piece or pawn be displaced 
or overturned by accident, it may be restored to its place. 

VIII. While a player holds the piece or pawn he has 
touched, he may play itto any other than the square he took 
it from, but having quitted it, he cannot recall the move. 

1X. Shoulda player touch one of his adversary’s pieces or 

awns, without saying “ J’ adoube,” or words to that effect, 
1is adversary may compel him to take it; but if it cannot 
be. legally taken, he may oblige him to move the cry be 
should his King, however, be so posted that he cannot 
legally moved, no penalty can be inflicted. : 
X, Should a player move one of his adversary’s men, his 





antagonist has the option of compelling him—Ist, to replace - 
the piece or pawn and move his King; 2nd, to replace the 
piece or pawn and take it; 3rd, to let the piece or pawn 
remain on the square to which it had been played, as if the 
move were correct. 

XI. If a player take one of his adversary’s men with one 
of his own that cannot take it without making a false move, 
his antagonist has the option of compelling him to take it 
with a piece or pawn that can legally take it, or to move 
his own tae or pawn which he touched. 

XII. Should a player take one of his own men with 
another, his adversary has the option of obliging him to 
move either. 

XIII. If a player make a false move, 7.¢., play a piece or 

wn to any square to which it cannot legally be moved, 

is adversary has the choice of three penalties; viz., Ist, ot 
compelling him to let the piece or pawn remain on the 
Square to which he played it; 2nd, to move it correctly to 
rag square ; 3rd, to replace the piece or pawn and move 
is King. 

XIV. Should a player move out of his turn, his adversary 
may choose whether both moves shall remain, or the second 
be retracted. 

XV. When a pawn is first moved in a game, it may be 
played one or two squares; but in the latter case the oppo- 
nent has the privilege of taking it en passant with any pawn 
which could have taken it had it been played one square 
ony: A pawn cannot be taken en passant by a piece. 

VI. A player cannot castle in the following cases :— 

1. If the King or Rook have been moved. 

2. If the King be in check. 

3. If there be any piece between the King and Rook. 

4. If the King pass over any space attacked by one of 
the adversary’s pieces or pawns. : 

Should a player castle in any of the above cases, his 
adversary has the choice of three penalties, viz. :—Ist, of 
insisting that the move remain ; ond, of compelling him to 
move the King; 3rd, of compelli g him to move the Rook. 

XVII. If a player touch a piece or pawn that cannot be 
moved without Leaving the King in check, he must 
replace the piece or pawn and move his King; but if the 
King cannot be moved, no penalty can be inflicted. 

XVIII. If a player attack the adverse King without 
saying “ Check,” his adversary is not obliged to attend to it ; 
but, if the former, in playing his next move, were to say 
“Check,” each player must retract his last move, and he 
that is under check must obviate it. 

XIX. Ifthe King has been in check for several moves, and 
it cannot be ascertained how it occurred, the player whose 
King is in check must retract his last move, and free his King 
from the check ; but if the moves made subsequent to the 
check be.known, they must be retracted. 

XX. Should a player say “ Check” without givingit, and 
his adversary in consequence move his King, or touch a 
piece or pawn to interpose, he may retract such move, pro- 
vided his adversary have not completed his next move. 

XXI. Every Pawn which has reached the eight or last 
square of the chess-board, must be immediately exchanged 
for a Queen or any other piece the player may think fit, 
even though all the pieces remain on the board. . It follows 
therefore that he may have two or more Queens, three or 
more Rooks, Bishops, or Knights. : 

_ XXII. Ifa player remain at the end of the , with a 
Rook and Bisho against a Rook; with both Bishops only; 
with Knight and Bishop only, &c., he must check-mate his 
adversary in fifty moves.on each side at most, or the game 
will be considered as drawn; the fifty moves commence 
from the time the adversary gives notice that he will count 
them. This law holds good fot all other check-mates of 
oo only, — as Queen or Rook only, Queen against a 
k, &c., &¢. 3 : 

XXIII. If a player agree to check-mate with a parti- 
cular piece or pawn, or ona particular square, or en; to 
force his adversary to stale-mate or check-mate him, he is 
not restricted to any number of moves. 

XXIV. A étale-mate is a drawn game. , 

XXV. If a player make a false move, castle im ly, 
&c., &c., the adversary must take notice of such irregularity 
before he touches a piece or pawn, or he will not be allowed 
to inflict any penalty. : . 

XXVI. Should any question arise, respecting which 
there is-no law, or in case of a dispute respecting any law, 
the players must refer the point to the most skilful and 
disinterested bystanders, and their decision must be con« 
sidered a8 conclusive. i ' 
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HERM AND JETHOU.— 


Herm anv Jetuov!! Ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
dred will say, “I never heard of them: what are they? 
places, or people, or what?’ Let it be my task to tell what 
they are. Ifthe pe a Honourable Secretary for the Home 
Department were asked to name “the Ciiannel Islands,” he 
would certainly say, “Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney;” 
possibly he might add “Sark,” for Sark is named inthe Orders 
of Council affecting the Channel Islands: but Herm and 
Jethou he certainly would not name. The reader will 
therefore have gathered by this time, that Herm and Jethou 
are the two smallest of the Channel Islands. Let us spend 
a summer’s day together at Herm and Jethou. 

Standing on the pier of Peter’s Port, Guernsey, one sees 
Herm and Jethou opposite, and distant about three miles. 
I had missed the packet,to Jersey, having run down from 
the hotel, in Guernsey, just in time to see her stern dis- 
appear round the rocky idlet on which stands Castle Cornet ; 
and finding myself thrown adrift for the day, cast a longing 
eye at the little isles'across the calm morning sea, spotted 
with fishing-boats, and reflecting in its depths the twenty or 
thirty French chasse-marées which lay at anchor in the 
roads,. Boats and .boatmen are not difficult to be found at 
Guernsey, and in five. minutes I was pushing off from the 
pier, and making for Herm and Jethou. 

Guernsey is seen to greatest advantage from the sea; for 
the shore being precipitous, and the town of Peter’s Port 
being built on the slope, the effect is striking ; backed too 
and flanked as it is by the towers of Elizabeth College, and 
by the handsome country seats of the Guernsey aristocracy. 
An hour’s agreeable rowing brought me close to Jethou, 
the appearance of which is more and more picturesque the 
nearer it is approached, and, desiring the boatmen to wait, 
I contrived to leap upon the little pier of rough stones, and 
eommenced the circuit of Jethou. There is one gentleman’s 
house on Jethou, and towards this I made in the first place ; 
but he was from home; he was out among the rocks 
a-shrimping, a very favourite amusement with the inhabit- 
ants of.all these Islands;-and therefore I was forced to 
ramble without a cicerone. , 

I found Jethou one large rabbit warren. Their numbers 
almost equalled what we read of the penguins, on some of 
the South Sea Islands. .Never saw I such a multitude of wild 
things before; I could have knocked them on the head by 
dozens, and unless “the preventive check” be applied, or 
colonization be resorted to, I know not what is to become 
of these legions. Nearly on the summit of the island, I 
found myself in a small orchard, which, as I was afterwards 
told, produces most excellent cider. On descending to the 
beach, I met Mr L—— returning from his sport; they were 
prawns he had filled his basket with, not shrimps—half a 
stone weight I should imagine. I asked him “what he 
meant to do with them, ‘“ Make a pie,” said he; but he 
did not invite me to stay and take a bit. Mr. L—— never 
leaves the island, unless to paddle himself across to Herm, 
and is, as may easily be credited, not fond of company. 

I found my boatman shrimping also, in the neighbour- 
hood of his boat, and in ten minutes we had crossed the 
eit deep channel that separates Jethou from Herm, and 


Herm is much larger than Jethou; it is about four miles 
in circumference, and contains nearly twelve hundred acres 
of cultivated land; much more is susceptible of improve- 
ment, and might easily be redeemed from the empire of 
furze and wild mint which grows everywhere in the greatest 
abundance. There are excellent sheep-walks too, but, most 
unaccountably, no sheep. There are about a score of per- 
sons resident in Herm; the lessee, and his agricultural 
labourers, one of whom keeps a little inn, for the benefit of 
the shrimpers who come over from Guernsey. 

But Herm possesses one peculiar distinction,—an attrac- 
tion which, during the summer, is the frequent cause of pic- 
nic parties from Guernsey,—its shell beach. I have been 
told by competent judges that the little island of Herm is 
richer in shells than all the shores of all the restof the British 
Islands; and that the shells found there may be considered 
miniatures of the shells found in most other of the 
world. The divisions of the order ¢estacea in this little island 
extend to upwards of forty genera, embracing upwards of two 
hundred varieties; and in sponges, corals, and corallines, 
Herm is as rich as in shell. 

The shell beach of Herm, which extends from half a mile 
to three quarters of mile, is one mass of shells, unintermixed 
with either pebbles or sand, Dig with your arm deep as 
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you may, there is still-‘nothing but shells,—minute perfect 
shells, and fragments of larger shells.. The minute shells 
are extremely pretty, and may be gathered in millions; and 
although I am myself no conchologist, and might probably 
commit so great a heresy as to estimate the value of shells by 
their com I spent a long summer’s noon much to my 
mind in Herm, wandering on the shell beach; lying upon 
it; digging my hands an arm’s length down, and sifting, 
and examining, and pocketing. 

As I returned along the rocks, I observed that several 
boats with shrimpers had arrived from Guernsey. This 
amusement is in fact a passion, and is indulged by persons 
of all ranks; and so various are tastes, in the matter of re- 
creation, that I have seen individuals, who found quite as 
much agg in wading knee-deep for half a day among 
the rocks to make capture of some handfuls of shrimps, as 
has ever been afforded to others in the pursuit of the deer 
or the fox. 

It was almost sunset when I had finished my rasher and 
egg in the little inn; and dusk was beginning to settle over 
the sea when I entered the harbour of Guernsey. g 





AFFECTIONS OF MAN BEFORE THE FALL. 


For the lightsome passion of. Joy:. it was not that which 
now often usurps this name; that trivial, vanishing, super- 
ficial thing, that only gilds the apprehension, and plays 
upon the surface of the soul. It was not the mere crackling 
of thorns, a sudden blaze of the spirits, the exultation of a 
tickled fancy, or a pleased appetite. Joy was then a’ mas- 
culine and severe thing ; the recreation of the judgment, the 
jubilee of reason. _ It was the result of a real good suitably 
applied. . It commenced upon the solidities of truth, and th 

su ce of fruition. It did not run out in’ voice, or 
indecent eruptions, but filled the soul, as God does the uni- 
verse, silently and_ without’ noise.’- It was refreshing but 
composed ; like the pleasantness of youth tempered with 
the gravity of age; or the mirth of a festival managed with 
the silence of contemplation. And on tli’ otlier side, for 
Sorrow. ; Had any: loss or disaster. made: but room for grief, 
it would have moyed according.to the severe. allowances of 
prudence, and the proportions of the provocation. .. It would 
not have sallied out into complaint or loudness, nor spread 
itself upon the face, and writ sad stories upon the forehead. 
No wringing of the hands, knocking of the breast, or wishing 
ourself unborn ; all which are but the ceremonies, of sorrow, 
the pene and ostentation of an effeminate grief; which 
speak not so. much the greatness of the misery “as the 
smallness of the mind. Tears may spoil the eyes, but not 
wash away the affliction. Sighs may exhaust the man, but 
not eject the burthen. Sorrow then would have been as 
silent as thought, as severe as philosophy.—Soutu. 





Tae meaning which any generation puts upon the phrases 
of my ag depends, more than is at first sight supposed, 
upon the received philosophy of the time. Hence, while 
men imagine that they are contending for revelation, they 
are in fact contending for their own interpretation of reve- 
lation unconsciously adapted to what they believe to be 
rationally probable. And the new interpretation which the 
new philosophy requires, and which appears to the older 


‘school to be a fatal violence done to the authority of religion, 


is accepted by their successors without any of the dangerous 
results which were apprehended. When the language of 
Scripture invested with its new meaning has become familiar 
to men, it is found that the ideas which it calls up are quite 
as reconcilable as the former ones were with the soundest 
religious views. And the world then looks back with sur- 
prise at the error of those who thought that the essence of 
religion was involved in their own arbitrary version of some 
collateral circumstance.—W HEWELL. 

As there is a foolish wisdom, so there is a wise ignorance, 
in not prying into God’s ark, not inquiring into t. ings not 
revealed. I would know all that I need and all that I 
may: I leave God’s secrets to Hmsexr. It is happy for me, 
that God makes me of his court, though not of his council. 
—Bisnor Hatt. 
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